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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By E. A. Baughan 


OHN Gielgud’s production of “Hamlet” 

at the New Theatre, John Van Druten’s 
“Flowers of the Forest” at the Whitehall 
Theatre, James Bridie’s and Claude Gurney’s 
“Mary Read” at His Majesty’s. Joyce Carey’s 
“Sweet Aloes” at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
“Young Mr. Disraeli” at the Kingsway 
Theatre, ““Theatre Royal” at the Lyric Theatre, 
and “Lover’s Leap” at the Vaudeville are 
more than an average month of plays. None 
of them is bad, and several break new ground. 

In some ways the production of “Hamlet” 
does. To begin with John Gielgud, who 
directed the play, has tried to make “Hamlet” 
as modern as possible. He himself refused 
to give the soliloquies their conventional 
theatrical value. He spoke the “To be or 
not to be” speech walking across the stage— 
casually as if communing with himself, and 
much of the text was delivered with the rapidity 
of a modern gangster play. 

Frank Vosper’s King, Laura Cowie’s Queen 
and George Howe’s Polonius might have been 
moderns taking part in a fancy dress perform- 
ance. There is no reason why Shakespeare 
should be mouthed in the old manner of 
Shakespearean acting. Hamlet need not be 
a leading tragedian intent on making all the 
old points rather better than his rivals have 
made them. The King need not wear his 
villainy on his sleeve, nor the Queen leave 
no doubt as to her participation in the murder. 
The Ophelia may be an insignificant and quiet 
little person as Jessica Tandy made her. 
Shakespeare can stand it all. But if this 
modernization is carried too far the tragic 
atmosphere of the play is lost. 


That has happened, I think to John Gielgud’s 

production of “Hamlet.” In its place he made 
the young prince very sensitive and distraught. 
Never has any Hamlet made love of his father 
and disquiet at the rapid re-marriage of his 
mother so poignant, It was on the whole a 
very. pathetic performance, but otherwise 
lacking in emotion. But what a mistake it 
is for the actor who plays Hamlet to burden 
himself with the production of the play. 
In the old days actor-managers such as Irving 
and Beerbohm Tree used to supervise pro- 
ductions in which they played leading parts, 
but they did not direct plays as John Gielgud 
has directed “Hamlet.” All they cared for 
was that their own parts should stand out 
with the vividness their public expected of 
them. Gielgud has made his production an 
absolutely new version of the play. I liked it 
and his own interpretation of Hamlet, but it 
all seemed on a small scale. 
One of the most interesting plays of the 
month was John Van Druten’s “Flowers of 
the Forest.” The title refers to Jane Eliot’s 
“Lament for Flodden,” and “the prime of our 
land lies cauld in the clay” are, of course, 
our dead in the Great War. The author 
begins his play now, when Naomi Jocelin 
(Gwen Ffangcon-Davies) has become a 
comfort-loving and cynical wife of a wealthy 
man and her sister Mercia Huntback is still 
the straightforward, conventional spinster 
who has devoted her life to her old father, 
a country clergyman. ‘Then we are taken in 
1914 and have to listen to all the platitudes of 
making war to end a wrong. 

The father repeats all the self-satisfied abuse 
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of Germans which our press and pulpits so 
unctiously expressed in those days, and 
Mercia even breaks off her engagement to 
her young man because he refuses to look 
on all Germans as fiends incarnate. Naomi 
is in love with a poet who when ignorant of 
war feels ennobled by his duty to fight for 
the right. They become lovers but when 
he returns on one of his leaves two years after- 
wards he has lost all illusion. War and life 
itself are ghastly, and when he learns that 
Naomi is expecting a child he bitterly resents her 
bringing another life into sucha terrible world. 

He dies abroad and that rather naturally 
should end the play, but Van Druten makes 
a young pacifist the meduim for repeating a 
poem the dead man mumbled to himself on 
his death bed. It is a confession that he is 
wrong ; that life can and should be beautiful, 
and that we must look after the young and 
educate them so that war is no longer possible. 
It is a beautiful ending to the play but a 
trifle contrived, although Stephen Haggard, 
as the pacifist medium covered up the anti- 
pacivity of the contrivance by his sincere 
acting. The play does not cut much ice as a 
contribution to war ethics, but Van Druten 
has given his characters such vivid life that 
one did not think of the play’s intellectual 
shallowness in the theatre. 

Something of the same idea was embodied 
in C. K. Munro’s “Ding & Co,” at the Embassy 
Theatre, but this author is all intellect and his 
characters are merely paragraphs ina dissertation, 

Not much need be written of “Sweet Aloes” 
a play by Jay Mellory (Joyce Carey) at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. It owes something to 
old-fashioned novels, but is cleverly written. 
Diane Wynward will make a great success of it. 
She has improved beyond all expectation, and 
now must be considered one of our leading 
actresses. “Theatre Royal” at the Lyric 
Theatre is a satire on the famous Barrymore 
family by Edna Furber and George Kaufman. 
It has been splendidly directed by Noel 
Coward and his clever cast has carried out 
his idea with a plastic rapidity you do not often 
see on the London stage. Laurence Oliver in 
a character which has evidently been modelled 
on John Barrymore—“a delightful burlesque 
—made quite the hit of the play, and Marie 
Tempest, as the grandmother of the theatrical 
Royal Family, Madge Titheradge as the 
hard-working actress who keeps her brother 
and sister going, and Graham Browne as a 
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good-natured theatrical manager help to make 
this one of the best acted plays in London, 
Philip Johnson’s “Lover’s Leap” at the 
Vaudeville is the best example of this young 
author’s talent I have yet seen. It is an 
adroit comedy and ends in a very original 
scene. Owen Nares, who began his manage- 
ment, Ursula Jeans, Nora Swinbourne and 
Walter Hudd acted to perfection. 

I must give myself space to write about 
James Bridie and Claude Gurney’s “Mary 
Read” at His Majesty’s Theatre, and will 
therefore dismiss the failures and comparative 
failures of the month in charitable silence. 
But I must mention the original and unsenti- 
mental play, “Overture 1920,” by William 
Bolitho which the Embassy Theatre Club 
produced on a Sunday evening. There is 
no question that the stage has lost a gifted 
dramatist in the death of William Bolitho. 

And now for “‘Mary Read,” the last play of 
the month I can criticise in this article. Never 
have I heard such applause in the theatre as 
greeted Flora Robson at the fall of the curtain. 
That applause was not only a recognition of 
her wonderful acting of the woman soldier 
and pirate, in the days of Queen Anne, but an 
expression of pleasure in a play which has 
romance and action as its backbone. It 
really has more than that, because the chief 
pattern in this vivid tapestry of life in those 
days is the strange woman’s attempt to make a 
man of the dilletante painter, Edward Earle. 
He discovers her secret from the first, and 
follows her to Flanders, but his courage cannot 
face the hard life and he deserts. In the end 
Mary’s scorn of him and his love for her give 
him manhood. The end of the play has 
strong dramatic action. As usual with James 
Bridie there are several scenes which retard 
the dramatic growth of the play, and the main 
theme of Earle’s gradual regeneration is rather 
obscured by unnecessary scenes, but it comes 
triumphantly into the light in the last act 
on board a ship captured by the pirates, of 
whom Marty is a leader. 

The wonderful feature of Flora Robson’s 
acting is that while she vividly portrays the 
courage and force which made Mary Read 
face the world as a man, she yet makes you 
believe in the tenderness and uncommon 
nature of the woman. No doubt several 
actresses could have expressed one or other 
of the Mary Reads, but to be equally good in 
both is a triumph of acting. 
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THE PRODUCER IN THE THEATRE 


By Theodore Komisarjevsky 
The Second Lecture delivered at the Drama League Easter School, 1934. 


ie my last lecture* we reached the moment 
when the producer in the European theatre 
came again into power. This marked 'the high 
summit of naturalism in the theatre. The 
movement, like every other movement, soon 
provoked a reaction against itself. This began 
in France, where the French poets, led by 
Paul Faure (who is still alive, opened the 
“Arts Theatre,” a small place where they tried 
to produce a new poetical drama. These 
were the “Symbolists” : they argued that art 
was an esthetic creation and that the greatest 
expression of dramatic art was to be found 
in poetry. The naturalists, you will remember, 
said that the aim was to represent people on 
the stage as they were in life, and that therefore 
the environment should be lifelike: if the 
character was a historical figure every detail 
of his appearance and behaviour should be 
studied and reproduced on the stage. They 
also said that all the people on the stage were 
bound together by a certain idea and atmo- 
sphere, which the producer had to create and 
which would suggest to the public that every- 
thing that happened on the stage was actually 
life. 

The symbolists said that that was all 
wrong. Art was an expression of the poet’s 
mind. ‘Theatrical art was an expression on 
the stage in dramatic form of the poet’s mind 
in a certain style. Every person on the stage 
and every line in the play did not actually 
mean what was written there, but was a 
symbol of some thought of the poet. Poetry 
was essentially a thing which should be 
recited, because the person who listened to it 
suffered a certain set of emotions. That was 
the whole aim of the theatre. 

This theatre therefore became a rather static 
theatre. The actors had first to concentrate on 
the fact that they were reciting poetry, and as 
the essential quality of poetry was, in the 
symbolists’ view, its abstract quality, the 
surroundings were of the same abstract kind. 
The promoters of the Arts Theatre had little 
money, but outstanding French artists painted 
sets for them—a fantasy of colours not actually 
reproducing anything lifelike. The naturalistic 
theatre, they said, was overloading the stage 
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with details which took away from the text 
of the poetry: the surroundings must be 
simplified. So there was usually a painted 
backcloth or décor by a famous painter who, 
it was thought, understood the poem and who 
expressed in his décor the same feeling, the 
same rhythms of lines and colours as would 
respond to those of the poem. At the sides 
were plain or coloured wings. 


Paul Faure’s theatre, of course, failed, but 
different producers appeared everywhere in 
Opposition to the naturalistic theatre ; among 
the outstanding figures were Max Reinhardt, 
Gordon Craig, Adolf Appia and Johann Fuchs. 
That was before the War. Then came a 
movement among poets and painters in Russia, 
which was taken up by several producers, 
including myself. The aim of these people 
was to bring the theatre back to the theatre. 
They said that the naturalistic movement had 
made it a photographic camera of life and 
history, which was not its true aim. There- 
fore new methods of producing had to be 
found. Not to weary you with all they did 
and how they did it, I will tell you what I 
think about it myself. 


The man who works in the theatre has to 
deal with the play first of all. If it is not a 
play it must be a scenario, for there must 
always be a certain subject, a scheme around 
which to build the action. The theatre of the 
French symbolists was a mistake, because the 
theatre is not a means of producing literary 
pieces on the stage for people who cannot read. 
The theatre has quite differentaims. Literature 
belongs in some ways to the theatre but it is 
not the theatre, and therefore not every reading 
of literature is the theatre, any more than every 
concert is opera. The reader imagines every- 
thing for himself. If you all read the same 
book you would all say something different 
about it. Everyone imagines the description 
of the inner life of a person in his own way. 
That is the charm and advantage of a poem, 
a novel or anything else. On the stage you 
see exactly the opposite. There is Hamlet, 
let us say—an actor with a certain nose, eyes, 
movements, speech, who forces you to accept 
that Hamlet and not another which you have 
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in your mind. If you go to the theatre 
prejudiced with your own idea of Hamlet 
you had better not go at all. 

Let us think first of the actor. If you are 
an actor it is essential to act sincerely ; other- 
wise you will not “get” the audience. You 
read the part and get an intuitive perception 
from the book. You begin to analyse it and 
form your own image of the part offered to 
you. The more your own image it is, the 
more your performance will be sincere. I do 
not mean that you are to use your memory of 
things in your own life, but you have to use 
your imagination—that is, the result of your 
own associations. On that depends your 
interpretation of the part. You cannot do it 
otherwise than through your own individuality. 
By individuality I do not mean personality— 
a word which is abused to-day and means 
“getting” the audience because of certain 
personal attractions, sexual or other. Indi- 
viduality means the qualities of your mind, 
which enable you to give your own interpreta- 
tion of the part as you feel it and think it. 
The more cultured, erudite person you are, 
the better your interpretation. 

An actor could act without an author. 
The author is only necessary because 5 or 10 
actors cannot agree among themselves ; but 
an actor or group of actors could theatrically 
give a performance not written beforehand 
which would be just as interesting as Hamlet 
or anything else. It is a fact that every play 
we see nowadays on the commercial stage is 
actually written by somebody, but afterwards 
rewritten by everybody on the stage. 

The theatre is a place for actors to create 
or interpret parts. You will realise therefore 
that it is not a place where literature is read 
aloud. So much for the actor: now for the 
producer. 

Granted our definition of the actor’s art, 
we see the necessity of some unifying mind 
which shall bring all the varying individualities 
on the stage to a focus. Because, if we say 
that the business of every actor is to interpret 
the part as he thinks and feels it, we shall have 
just so many different interpretations as there 
are players. It would be like a piece of music 
with one musician playing it Allegro, another 
Andante and a third Largo. So, the actors 
must come to certain arrangements among 
themselves. There must be one interpretation, 
and then individual interpretations of that 
interpretation. That single interpretation of 
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the play is the business of the producer, or 
régisseur. 

Now how does he get the idea? There is 
something else in a play besides the story. 
In the naturalistic theatre there was the story 
and the psychological relations of the char- 
acters. But I think that besides these there is 
another thing called an “idea.” There is no 
play written without a purpose, and that 
purpose is guided by a certain “‘idea.” Plays 
are different not only in story but in form, 
construction, the sty/e of the thing. This is 
also something which should be expressed on 
the stage. 

We know that Othello was Elizabethan, 
with typical language, etc. But if we thought 
of nothing but this we should be involved in 
a sort of historical production, and feel obliged 
to build up another Globe Theatre in London, 
and produce the play as it was produced in 
Shakespeare’s time. But we should lack the 
public of that time. There would be nobody 
shouting in the audience, no throwing of 
oranges, no aristocrats, playing with their 
dogs and talking to their mistresses, and people 
sitting near the stage. All the people who are 
experimenting that way now are doing 
nonsense. “Henry V” has been produced 
at the Alhambra. But the producer was 
actually doing something that had very little 
to do with the work of a producer. It was 
merely old-fashioned mise-en-scene That is not 
interpretation. Itisasmuchastosay: “There 
are the lines. It is written that the actor must 
go off here and there. Tree, Irving and 
Charles Kean said do so and so: we will do it 
all.” That is neither naturalism nor modern- 
ism—it is actually pre-Irvingism—romantic 
pre-Irvingism. 

But the real producer reads “Henry V”: 
he gets an idea and shows that idea in every- 
thing he puts on the stage—acting, scenery, 
lighting, music, noise, everything that happens. 
He creates an atmosphere which impresses 
his idea on the public, and this is the main 
aim of the producer of the anti-naturalistic 
school. Or take “Romeo and Juliet”: the 
anti-naturalistic producer says that historically 
it is not an interesting play. Why should we 
produce historical plays nowadays? Who 
wants to see them? He does not himself. 
So he looks for some interest besides. Is 
there human interest ? If so, he will produce 
the play. Perhaps he will see that it has some 
connection with something now in the ait 
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LADY ISABEL AND SIR FRANCIS IN 
“EAST LYNNE’ AS PRODUCED BY 
WILLIAM SINCLAIR FOR 1HE UNI- 
VERSITY CIVIC THEATRE, DENVERS, 
U.S.A., WITH SETTINGS DESIGNED 
BY WARNE BARGER, 





STAGE SET FOR “‘TWELFTH NIGHT” 


AS PRODUCED AT THE VAHKTANGOV 
THEATRE, MOSCOW. 















in modern life, and he will produce it from 
that point of view. Or perhaps he will think 
it interesting because Juliet was such a young 
girl and Romeo was sucha young husband. Or 
he will see in it the paganism of the Renaissance 
and reproduce that. Another will say, “From 
my point of view it is a kind of eternal story of 
life between two people. It belongs to 
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eternity”—an abstract idea—so he will produce 
it in a kind of abstract form. Verona and all 
the other circumstances will not interest him. 
Of course, there is a very narrow line between 
interpretations on these lines and mutilation 
of the play. But that depends again on the 
artistic mind of the man who does it. Nobody 
can say where the line is drawn. 


DICK’S PENNY PLAYS 


By Daniel J. McArthur 


r these advanced days of Little Theatres 
and Drama Festivals, few Amateur Dram- 
atic Clubs may even have heard of Dick’s 
Penny Plays, but both the Amateur and the 
Professional Stage owe a deeper debt of 
gratitude to the publisher of these once very 
popular Play Books, than they perhaps realise. 
There are few old artists to-day, however, 
who did not learn their first “lines” from those 
thin, paper-covered, small-type Play Books 
issued by John Dicks, of 313, Strand, London. 
What the old “Stock” Companies would 
have done without these Plays one cannot 
imagine, and right down to the War the 
travelling Repertory “Fit-up” Companies 
practically lived upon Dicks’ Penny Plays. 
To these plays, too, modern dramatists and 
“adaptors” owe far more than they care to 
admit, and any midle-aged play-goer or student 
of dramatic literature will readily recognise 
the germ of many a “new” success in this 
interesting old series of plays. After all, 
there is scant copyright in ideas ; only in their 
literary treatment. As one “adaptor” calmly 
put it to me recently, “Plagiarise if you will, 
only keep out of your own century!” 
Published first in 1868, these plays enjoyed 
an immediate and lasting success. First of 
all, they were all “Free” Plays—new plays 
being added as soon as their copyright expired 
—and their cost was so trifling that each player 
could obtain a complete copy, instead of the 
modern method of copying out “‘parts only,” 
which, by the way, is a breach of copyright ! 
Further, they contained such full and 
detailed Stage Directions of the scenery, 
bye-play, situations and positions, that the 
producer’s lot was made a happy one 


indeed, while the excellent illustrations in 
each issue gave an exact idea of the furniture 





and costumes of the period represented. 

The series contained many interesting old 
plays which could not be obtained elsewhere, 
save in rare and expensive editions, and one 
is glad to state that, so great was the demand 
that two new numbers were issued weekly for 
a number of years. This was surely a remark- 
able tribute to the enterprise of the publishers 
and proved that the plays filled a much-needed 
want in the dramatic and literary world. 

A complete list of these plays—there were 
Overt 1,200 issued—would now be of some 
considerable value to collectors and would be 
of tremendous interest to students of dramatic 
literature, not to speak of the theatrical world. 

It is extremely interesting to learn that the 
“best seller” was “The Shaughraun,” followed 
closely by “The Colleen Bawn” and “The 
Octoroon”; and by the same author, 
Boucicault. 

While none of these plays are known to 
the present generation, they enjoyed a tremen- 
dous popularity in their day amongst both 
amateur and professional players, and many a 
star-artist was only too glad to fall back upon 
these robust dramas to revive falling fortunes 
in the provinces. 

The catalogue of Dicks’ Plays provides not 
only a fascinating study but a most useful list 
of the older dramatists. Every possible taste 
is lavishly catered for, and if a perusal does not 
make you pursue the subject further, it is no 
fault of the compiler or the play-titles—the 
latter alone are alluring. 

The output of many of these old play- 
wrights was equalled only by their versatility. 
One finds their names in all sections of the 
Catalogue—from Comedy to Drama and from 
Tragedy to Farce. 

It is when one considers the immense range 
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of dramatic literature covered by these plays, 
that one realises the debt the Theatre owes to 
John Thomas Dick. 

Adaptations included many of the works of 
Dickens, Byron, Dumas, Lever, Scott, Hugo, 
Moore, Shelley, Ainsworth, Marryat, Sardou, 
Bronte, and even Schiller and Schonberg. 

Now that the modern school have revived 
a few of the Restoration comedies, it is inter- 
esting to find that Wycherley’s “Country Girl,” 
Farquhar’s ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,” Congreve’s 
“Morning Bride,” Dryden’s “All for Love,” 
Ben Jonson’s “Every Man in his Humour,” 
Rede’s “Rake’s Progress,” Gay’s “Beggat’s 
Opera,”’ Goldsmith’s ““Good Natured Man,” 
could all be had in the Mid-Victorian days for 
a penny ! 

The following favourite old plays, for 
instance, used to be the mainstay of many 
professional and amateur companies and they 
are well worth reading to-day :— 

“jane Shore,” “Lady of Lyons,” “Corsican 
Brothers,” “Black-eyed Susan,” “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “Dumb 
Man of Manchester,” “Green Bushes,” “Leah 
the Forsaken,” “Man in the Iron Mask,” 
“Matteo Falcone,” “Mysteries of Paris,” “Poor 
of New York,” “‘Richelieu,” “Robert Macaire,’ 
“Sweeney Todd,” “The Three Musketeers” 
and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

In the Comedy section some delightful old 
plays are found, from which one might select 
the following :—‘‘All that Glitters is not 
Gold,” “The Foundling,” ‘““Green-eyed Mon- 
ster,” “Masks and Faces,” “The Miser,” “Road 
to Ruin,” ““The Serious Family, ”“‘Still Waters 
Run Deep,” and all Sheridan’s masterpieces. 

When one studies the Farces, one is bewil- 
dered at the good fare offered. In the days 
when nearly all performances finished with a 
farce, the following were the favourite pieces : 

“An Affair of Honour,” ‘‘Advice Gratis,” 
“‘Bamboozling,” ‘“Bashful Man,” “Bengal 
Tiger,” “Boots at the Swan,” “Borrowed 
Feathers,” “Diamond Cut Diamond,” “Deaf 
as a Post,”’ “Domestic Economy,” “Good for 
Nothing,” “Hasty Conclusion,” “Is He 
Jealous ?” “Kill or Cure,” “Kiss in the Dark,” 
“‘Loan of a Lover,” “Lottery Ticket,” “Mar- 
riage Noose,” “Model of a Wife,” “Popping 
the Question,” “Two Gregories,” and 
“Widow’s Victim.” 

From personal experience I can vouch that 
these pieces are every bit as funny as many of the 
modern translations inflicted upon us to-day. 
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With judicious pruning of the longer 
speeches—especially the “‘asides’”—and the 
modernisation of allusions and expressions, 
many of these will still provide a most effective 
and entertaining evening. 

There is little doubt that Dicks’ Plays 
performed a most praiseworthy service in 
rescuing the best of the London and provincial 
plays from obscurity. They extended the life 
of many a play well into another century, 
and one feels that all these years of patient 
garnering of scattered works should not pass 
unnoticed. 

John Dick enjoyed fifty years of successful 
printing and publishing in London and was 
proprietor of “Reynold’s Newspaper.” He 
was one of the pioneers of cheap classical 
literature, but he will always be remembered 
as the publisher of ““Dicks’ Penny Plays.” 

As a player I have known and appreciated 
these plays for nearly forty years—I have 
acted in more than a hundred of them—and 
it was with feelings of genuine regret that I 
learned recently that the famous old House of 
Dicks was no more. 

Fortunately, Mr. H. J. Emmerson—an old 
member of the staff of John Dicks—has 
acquired the rights and plates of this fine 
old series of plays, and one trusts that his 
enterprise will be rewarded and that Dicks’ 
Plays—they are threepence now, by the way— 
will achieve a successful century. 


THE WILLOW PATTERN PLATE. 

The difficulties attending an open-air performance 
before a large audience and without the aid of loud 
speakers was most successfully overcome by Miss 
Edith E. Clements, L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) of London in 
two plays, distinctly different in type, performed by the 
girls of Claremont School, Esher, Surrey. 

In the first play, “Piping Along to Friday Street,” 
a Fantasy arranged by Miss Clements herself, the 
characters were groups of children, pixies, country 
folk, lavender ladies and modern revellers. 

The second play was of an unusual type, a musical 

lay in one act called “The Willow Pattern Plate,” and 
od on the old Chinese story. ‘The setting was a 
garden in a Chinese city and the time that of the Manchu 
dynasty. ‘The lyrics for this operetta are by Mr. 
Frederic Norton, the composer of “Chu Chin Chow,” 
music and the scenario by Miss Clements and Mr. 
Norton. ‘The play contains no spoken dialogue, the 
action being explained by narrators in humourous style. 

Originally intended for the indoor stage “The Willow 
Pattern Plate” was easily adaptable to the out-of-doors 
with the simplest staging. 

The actors are to be congratulated on their intelligent 
and spirited acting and Miss Clements on an excellent 
production and on her successful attempt to create and 
present something new for the open-air or 
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HE Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
British Drama League was held at 
Halifax from Friday October 26th to Sunday 
October 28th and was voted one of the most 
successful meetings that the League has ever 
enjoyed. On the Friday evening a reception 
was given by the Mayor of Halifax who 


himself welcomed the delegates. Mr. Ernst 
Toller then gave an address which we hope 
to print in a later number of “Drama.” Then 
dancing took place in the beautiful Alexandra 
Hall where was also given, on the Saturday 
night, a fine performance of “The Rumour” 
by the Halifax Thespians under whose auspices 
the Conference was held. The acting here 
was on a high level and the play gave an 
excellent opportunity for displaying the inter- 
esting scenic and lighting arrangements which 
are possible on this stage—one of the best 
equipped inthe North. The play was preceded 
by a largely attended dinner in the Alexandra 
Hall presided over by Mr. J. H. Sutcliffe at 
which Miss Edith Craig and Mr. Harold 
Rothery spoke. The Minutes of the Drama 
League Conference are printed below, while 
further mention of the Conference will be 
found on our editorial page. 


MINUTES of the Annual Conference held in the 
Alexandra Hall, Halifax, on Saturday, October 

27th, 1934, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present—Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (in the Chair) and 

91 Delegates. 

Chairman’s Address. 

In opening the Conference Mr. Whitworth said that 
he had been much struck by Dr. Ernst Toller’s insistence 
in his speech the previous evening that the best work 
in the English Theatre was being done by the sort 
of movement for which the British Drama League stands. 
It should, however, be remembered that the Commercial 
Theatre had, during the past ten or twelve years, made 
constant efforts to | Seva good plays and goodactingto 
the general public. The history of the Commercial 
Theatre was strewn with the wreckage of many attempts 
to do fine work which had not won the appreciation 
it deserved. This was the fault of the educational 
system and of the general public which was not 
interested in the kind of ideology the League 
would like to present. In Germany and Russia only 
plays were produced which were considered desirable 
tor the people to see. In this country we 
a complete freedom of expression, and that, though 
good in itself, meant that much inferior work was 
done. The Drama League should do all in its power 


to encourage the best work and if a greater pro- 
portion of good plays were put on the stage in the 
ordinary man-in-the-street fashion and not only in 
the small circumstances of the Community Theatre 
(which sometimes had an atmosphere which terrified 
the ordinary man), they would get far better response 
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than at present. It was the object of this Conference 
not only to consider resolutions but to encourage the 
delegates to go forth again with renewed determination 
to work for the time when, for the ordinary man and 
woman in England, the theatre would once again, as 
in the Elizabethan age, be the mouthpiece of the best 
thought and the best dramatic art in the country. 
Before proceeding with the business of the Confer- 
ence Mr. Whitworth read a telegram he had received 
from Miss Aitken and Miss Rowlands of the 
Scottish Community Drama Association, wishing the 
Conference every success. He reminded the Con- 
ference that Mr. Boughton Chatwin—a member of 
the Council and a keen supporter of the Festival had 
died on the eve of the Edinburgh Conference last year. 
A proposal had been made that in his memory atrophy 
should be given to the winning team in the Western 
Area each year. All those interested were asked to 
communicate with the Treasurer of the Western Area, 
Mr. D. Morton, 33, Fernbank Road, Redland, Bristol, 
Mr. Whitworth also referred to the loss. lately sus- 
tained in the death of Sir Nigel Playfair who had always 
shown keen sympathy with the work of the League— 
this was a loss felt not only by the League but by the 
Theatre as a whole. 
Minutes of the last Conference. 
It was proposed by Mr. Hirst, seconded by Miss 
Constance Radford and 
Resolved :—“‘That the Minutes of the last Conference 
which had been printed in the December 1933 
number of “Drama” should be taken as read 
and signed.” 
Proposed by the Questors— 

“That this Conference, while fully alive to the necessity 
Sor adequate steps being taken for the safety of the public 
at Dramatic Performances, is of opinion that the regula- 
tions of County Councils as interpreted by local inspec- 
tors are often unnecessarily severe, particularly in the case 
of halls where only occasional dramatic performances are 
given, and such as seriously to hamper artistic enterprise. 
It therefore urges the Council of the League to investigate 
the matter, particularly as to the advisability of pressing 


for 
(a) a relaxation of regulations that appear to be unneces- 
sarily stringent and unduly hampering ; 
(b) a greater uniformity of regulations throughout the 
country ; 
(¢) less initiative being allowed to Inspectors to insist on 
conditions not printed in the Council’s Regulations. 
In speaking to this resolution Mr. Emmett said that 
though certain regulations were most necessary to 
ensure the safety of the public there were instances 
of action taken by local Councils which served no good 
urpose and were a real hindrance to dramatic work. 
Hie told the Conference that on one occasion an 
inspector had appeared in a small Hall five minutes 
before the curtain was due to go up—he tested the 
curtains and found they were fire-proof. A picture 
which was essential to the action of the play was not 
fireproof and had to be taken down but it was allowed 
to stand on a table. Mr. Emmet said there was 
something wrong with a system which allowed an 
over-zealous inspector unlimited power. Another 
difficulty was the difference in regulations in different 
counties so that what was permissible for a team in 
one County was forbidden fs team had to perform in 
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a Festival in another County. He suggested that the 
Council of the League should set up a small Committee 
of Enquiry to go into this matter—for examination and 
investigation. 

Mr. Fox seconded the resolution and said that he had 
known a case of a Hall where the inspector said there 
were too many doors so three were blocked up. 
Another inspector said the doors were not big ou. 
The Cinema Co. who were the proprietors of the Hall 
refused to enlarge the doors so that no Dramatic 
performance had been held in that Hall for the last 
3 OF 4 years. 

Hon. Mary Pakington supported the resolution. 

Mrs. Egerton Hine said that a Hall could be used for 
a bazaar when it could not be licensed for a dramatic 
performance and Mrs. Lochhead said that she knew of 
a Hall in Cumberland where it was allowable to pack a 
Hall for a concert or any other purpose but not for a 


y- 

Miss Radford said it was also a great inconvenience 
to be obliged to go personally to a police court to 
obtain a licence. 

Mrs. Porter gave an instance of a performance of 
“Macbeth” where the Fireman insisted on himself 
blowing out Lady Macbeth’s candle. 

The Chairman read a letter which had appeared a 
few days previously in The Times from Mr. John Gielgud 
protesting against the proposed restrictions as to the 
use of lighted candles on the stage. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously 
4 Frapent by Mr. F. E. Doran— 

“That the Council of the League be asked to take 
immediate steps for regularising the position in 
regard to the demand made by the Phonographic 
Performance Ltd., for royalty payments on the 
public performance of gramophone records by 
amateur dramatic societies.” 

Mr. Doran said he would propose to amend the 
resolution as follows :—“‘That this Conference approve 
negotiations opened with the Phonograph Performance 
Ltd., and request the Council of the British Drama 
League to conclude the negotiations on the principle 
of a block grant.’ 

Mr. Doran reminded the delegates that it was a legal 
fact that the maker of a gramophone record is entitled 
to charge a royalty every time a record was played in 
public. The Phonograph Performance Ltd., which 
was a combine of most of the record makers in this 
country had fixed the fee at 10s. 6d. per side. This 
fee was additional to the fee payable to the Performing 
Right Society on behalf of the composer of the music. 
Earlier this year the Council of the League opened, 
on behalf of its affiliated societies, negotiations with the 
Phonograph Performance Ltd and on October 1oth 
sent a questionnaire to all its societies asking if those 
who were in the habit of using records would be pre- 
pared to pay 10s. a year or less for the free use of any 
number of records. The Lea now sought the 
authority of its members to onidiads these negotiations 
on as advantageous terms as possible. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Chelioti 
(Liverpool Playgoers’ Club). 

Mr. Wilson (Stockport Garrick Society) said he 
congratulated the Council of the League on its work in 
this connection and he asked what response had been 
received to the questionnaire. He also asked if the 
artist who made the records received any part of the 
royalty. He thought that if the demands of the 
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Phonograph Performance Ltd. were too exhorbitant 
gramophone records need not be used as in the past it 
had been quite possible to manage without them. 

Miss Pakington enquired whether the artist who 
supplied the record would receive any proportion of 
the proposed subscription of 10s. per annum. 

Mr. Doran replied that the interest of the creative 
artist was not affected by this resolution—the 1os, 
would go direct to the maker of the record. 

Mr. John Bourne expressed sympathy with the 
resolution but informed the conference that there were 
records obtainable on which no fee need be paid, 
Effect records were on sale at 2s. 6d. each without fee 
and the manufacture of large numbers of other records 
was progressing immediately. 

Mr. Hubert Wood (Ilkley Players) said that the last 
altered the entire outlook. He considered the Phono- 
graph Performance Ltd. were making a legitimate 
charge but it was inevitable that other companies 
would before long begin rival manufacture. 

Miss Blake (New Zealand Branch) enquired if these 
would apply to the Dominions. 

Mr. Emmet thought that before coming to any agree- 
ment with the Phonograph Performance Ltd. other 
alternatives should be explored and the fact that other 
aa were producing royalty free records could 
be used as a weapon in negotiation. 

Rev. Seaward Beddow (Leicester) said that in some 
cases dealers were paying a fixed sum every year so that 
the buyers of their records could use them free of 
royalty. 

Mr. Whitworth in reply said the discussion had 
shown how complicated the problem was. It seemed 
to him there were three alternatives 

1. To buy records from the dealers who had made 
the arrangement as reported by Rev. Beddow ; 

2. To make an arrangement similar to that made by 
the Performing Right Society on the basis of a 
subscription paid by the Hall whereby the hirers 
of the Hall are exempt from royalty ; 

3. The block subscription payable by the British 
Drama League on behalf of its affiliated societies. 

In reply to Miss Blake’s query Mr. Whitworth said 
that a condition of the agreement should be the inclusion 
of societies abroad. r. Whitworth reported that of 
the 2,500 societies circularised with regard to an annual 
payment of ros. for the unlimited use of records, o - 
334 had agreed to this proposal. This was not enou 
to enable the Council to continue negotiations on t he 
basis laid down by the Phonograph Performance Ltd. 

Mr. Bourne then wtcicetee 4 an amendment which 
was seconded by Mr. Hubert Wood as follows :— 

“That in view of the new moves on the part of Gramo- 
phone Companies and Mr. Whitworth’s explanation 
this Conference urges the Council further to explore 
the situation and to take such action as it feels necessary.’ 

Mr. Doran with the approval of Mr. Chelioti with- 
drew his former motion in favour of Mr. Bourne’s 
amendment and on being put to the vote the amend- 
ment was carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. David Hitchin :— 

“That since the emphasis placed by the League on 
the progressive element in the Art of the Theatre 
tends to narrow the work of Amateur Societies 
in the choice of play, a Council should take 
steps to make it clear that plays of all periods and 
in all styles are on an equal footing. 

In speaking to this resolution Mr. Hitchin said that 
in the London Division 45% of the societies entering 
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the Festival withdrew the following year and the reason 
was invariably the difficulty of the choice of play. 
He thought that one of the aims of the Festival i.e., 
“to encourage the progressive element in the Amateur 
Theatre’’ was the cause of many pitfalls. 

At the last Festival a team had entered a scene from 
Shakespeare and had been encouraged by Mr. Whit- 
worth to do so. One judge in his written report had 
said that Shakespeare was a bad proposition for the 
Festival. 

Mr. Hitchin thought that the words “‘progressive 
element”’ ruled out the classics in the minds of adjudi- 
cators and were misleading and retarding the proper 
work of the League. 

Mr. Edward Lingard (Stockport Garrick Society) in 
seconding the resolution said he thought it a very 
grievous state of affairs when adjudicators were given 
unwritten instructions to penalise the Classic dramatists. 
Surely a classical revival should be accellerated by the 
League’s adjudicators rather than retarded. 

Mr. Coe suggested that the words “in any age” 
should be added to the “‘progressive element.” 

Mrs. Porter agreed that the choice of play was a 
burning topic. She thought that the subject of the new 
plays was definitely worse and this last year 90% of 
the new plays she could only describe as “‘vile plays.” 

Mr. Sharman pointed out that 10 marks only were 
awatded for Dramatic endeavour so that teams could 
not be penalised to any great extent. 

Mr. B. J. Benson (Medway Theatre Club) said it 
was not a question of marks but of the attitude of 
the League to this question. It was desirable that the 
Festival should be representative of the best work of 
all periods and he therefore strongly supported the 
resolution. 

Mr. Emmet opposed the resolution on the ground 
that in entering a classic for the Festival it was nearly 
always bound to be an excerpt and therefore was 
inevitably handicapped. He also deplored the sugges- 
tion to cut out the words “progressive element.” 

Mr. Doran spoke on be: of the adjudicators. 
He said no formula had ever been devised to put Art 
into a letter box—there must be elasticity of inter- 
pretation. The whole problem depended on discretion 
in the choice of adjudicators. 

Mr. Hirst said he thought the problem was whether 
the Conference wished to give a premium to new plays 
or not. 

It was proposed by Mr. Wood, seconded by Mr. 
Chelioti that the Conference should adjourn for lunch 
and that the discussion be continued at 2.30. 

Afternoon Session. 

Mrs. Porter pointed out that “‘progressive element” 
teferred to the production as well as to the play itself. 

Mr. Benson thought that for a time at any rate it 
would be advisable to abandon the premium on an 
original play. 

Mr. Hsiung supported the resolution and pleaded that 
the League mle seed the revival of classic plays. 

After further discussion Mr. Hitchin amended his 
resolution to read as follows :— 

“That the Council should take steps to make it clear 
that pias of all periods and in all styles are on an 
equal footing.” 


This amendment was accepted by Mr. Lingard and 
on being put to the vote was ‘oiiled. 
being recorded against the motion. 

Proposed by the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club :— 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the restric- 


Four votes only 
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tions as to the manner of presentation imposed by 
B3. of the Festival Rules are undesirable, that 
competing societies should be allowed absolute 
freedom of expression in their productions, and 
that the Central Festival Committee be urged to 
frame the rules for future festivals accordingly.” 

In speaking to this resolution Mr. Chelioti said that 
his Club had no objection to curtains as such but he 
considered every Society should be free to use any kind 
of scenery it liked. He was strongly opposed to the 
present restriction and he urged freedom of expression 
in production. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. E. Doran. 

Miss Edith Craig said that all the effects needed 
could be obtained from curtains if brains were used. 
She recommended two sets of curtains if possible 

Mr. Doran supported the resolution on the ground 

that there should be freedom for the creative artist and 
for providing elasticity for the producer. 
Mr. Ashby (Moseley Institute Players) speaking as a 
Festival Stage Manager, opposed the resolution—he 
had been deeply grateful for the rule prohibiting 
Box-sets. 

Mr. Moore (Boston Playgoers) opposed the resolu- 
tion and said that very few plays suffered by being 
played in curtains. 

Miss Smith (Sec., Eastern Area) opposed the resolu- 
tion on the ground that it would be impossible to 
provide space for the scenery for several teams in one 
evening. 

Mr. B. J. Benson opposed the resolution which he 
considered impracticable though he was sympathetic 
with it. 

Mr. George O. Sharman said he had never yet seen 
a play ruined by being played in curtains and he 
reminded the Conference of the Liverpool Playgoers’ 
performance in a London Final of “In the Zone” 
which was played with very great success in curtains. 

Mr. Chelioti in reply said he had known of a Festival 
of 5 plays all with Box-sets with not more than 
Io minutes interval between each play. 

The motion on being put to the vote was lost by a 
big majority. 

5 aoe by Liverpool Playgoers’ Club :— 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the defini- 
tion of a new author in Rule G(b) of the Festival 
Rules should be amended to read as follows :-— 

“By a new author is meant one whose work has 
not been performed on the professional stage 
or in this Festival in a previous year.” 

Mr. Chelioti said he thought the present rule un- 
necessarily restricted. An author who had had a play 
produced by say his school several years previously 
was debarred from entering. 

Mr. Terry (Cambs. R.C.C.) seconded. 

The motion on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously. 

Proposed by the Birmingham Amateur Dramatic 
Federation, seconded by the Camp Hill Old Edwardians: 

“That the Central Festival Committee be instructed to 
consider a system of adjudication other than the present 
system of single adjudicators.” 

Mr. Bushill Matthews in speaking to this resolution 
said the Federation had 30 affiliated Societies and 50 
individual members and it organised the Midland 
Divisional Festival. The Federation thought that the 
adjudication had been reasonably good but its aim was 
to make it more perfect. At the London Final there 
were 3 adjudicators and it was suggested that this 
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system might be extended to all Festivals. The scheme 
was that one professional judge should be sent from 
ee and that he should be assisted by two 

id amateur judges. These assistants should be 
able to exercise some smoothing influence over any 
prejudice shown by the adjudicator. It was not sug- 
gested that this arrangement should be general but 
made at the discretion of the local Committee. 

In seconding the motion Miss Hastilow (Camp Hill 
Old Edwardians) said that all the teams wanted to know 
the name of the adjudicator before choosing their play 
for the Festival and this was not a deine state of 
affairs as it showed that adjudicators had personal 
prejudices in favour of certain kinds of plays. She 

uoted instances of this prejudice being shown and 
pe thought that if this resolution were passed it would 
go far to prevent these difficulties. 

Mr. Bourne thought that the increase in the number 
of adjudicators would not minimise the existence of 
prejudice. Any judge showing such prejudice should 
not be employed. 

Mr. Hirst said in early years in the Northern Area 
2 judges were employed in some Festivals but this 
had not proved successful. A main difficulty in ad- 
judication was that judges were asked to compare 
different plays in different places—this year in the 
Northern Area adjudicators were asked to place one 
team first at each Festival. 

Mrs. Salaman (Somerset R.C.C.) said she had had 
some experience in a Rural Festival of a panel of judges. 
She opposed the resolution. 

Miss Smith suggested that 2 adjudicators might be 
appointed for Divisional and Area Festivals but one 
only should be kept for preliminary Festivals. 

Mrs. Proctor atch en Group) supported Miss 
Smith. 

Mr. Emmet thought it would be difficult to find 
amateur assistant judges as all interested in the move- 
ment would be connected with the Festival organisation. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was lost— 
30 votes being recorded against and 14 in favour. 

(d) “That the Council of the League consider the possibility 
of producing a diary for sale among members.” 

Mr. Bushill Matthews suggested that a British Drama 
League Diary would be a very useful article and he 
thought Messrs. Letts would be prepared to make an 
arrangement with the League. Such a Diary could be 
sold at the Conference for the forthcoming year, and 
should be an attraction. The price suggested was 
gd. or 1s. 6d. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss Hastilow. 

Mr. Benson supported this scheme and suggested 
that a list of play agents should be incorporated. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously, 

Proposed by Miss Constance Radford :— 

“That the Council of the League be asked to announce at 
the Annual General Meeting and to publish in “Drama’”’ 
the number of votes secured by each candidate in the 
annual election of extra-metropolitan members of the 
Council.” 

Miss Radford reported that as a late member of the 
Council she had asked for the number of votes recorded 
for her and had been refused. She thought candidates 
ought to be informed so that they would know whether 
it was worth while to stand again, the nominators also 
should be informed. 

Mr. Wood seconded the resolution and wished to 
add a sentence which was accepted by Miss Radford :— 
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‘That the counting of votes should be carried out by the 
Auditors of the League.”’ 

Mr. Whitworth poe onl that by a rule of the 
Council the number of votes were kept secret, but no 
doubt the matter could be reconsidered. 

Mr. Chelioti suggested and it was agreed that the 
wis papers should be sent out in April. 

Rev. Seaward Beddow supported the resolution, 
which on being put to the vote was carried unanimously, 

Place of the 1935 Conference. 

The Chairman reported that he had received an 
invitation from the Merseyside Division to hold the 
1935 Conference in Liverpool. Also from Sir Archibald 
Flower to hold it in Stratford-on-Avon and from the 
Leamington Spa Borough Council to hold it in Leaming- 
ton Spa. He pointed out that the two latter invitations 
were not from affiliated societies so that the local 
organisation of the Conference might have to be 
on rather different lines from that of previous Confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Edward Lingard proposed that the invitation 
from Liverpool should be accepted. This was seconded 
by Mr. Wilson and mcrae by Mr. Chelioti. 

Mr. Sutcliffe said he would welcome the oe 
of going to Liverpool but he thought that the Sout 
might have a turn as the Conference had been in the 
North for several consecutive years. 

Mr. Benson said that the hospitality was always 
amazing in the North but he thought it was a little hard 
on the members South of the Thames to go so far for 
so many years. 

After some discussion Mr. Whitworth suggested 
that the Conference should vote on two alternatives— 

1. Liverpool or 

2. Stratford or Leamington, leaving it to the Council to 

decide which town would be most suitable. 

On the votes being taken 30 were in favour of 
alternative (2) and 17 in favour of Liverpool. 

r. Whitworth expressed the hope that the invitation 
to Sinumenl would be renewed next year. 
Other Business. 

The Chairman informed the Conference that Miss 
Elizabeth Blake who had been in New Zealand since 
1931 and had been founding a Branch of the League 
there was present and he invited her to give delegates 
some idea of the progress achieved. 

Miss Blake reported that the first meeting of the New 
Zealand Branch had been held on June ist, 1932. 
There were now 13 Areas each with its Area Council 
and Executive Committee. Each of these Areas had 
the right to make its own Rules which were taken from 
the parent body The staff has been wholly voluntary. 
There were 15 Festivals this season. Miss Blake herself 
judged 5 Festivals and just over 100 plays. There were 
nearly - entrants, many of whom had to travel 40-50 
miles for rehearsals. There was a real improvement 
this season and secondary school teams were doing 
promising work. Producers schools were much in 
demand. They were all anxiously awaiting Miss Lowe 
who was receiving free training at the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art by the generosity 
of Miss Fogerty. There was a great need of expert 
help. In New Zealand were the roots of a real National 
Movement and they all looked forward to the future with 
confidence and courage. 

The Chairman thanked Miss Blake for her interesting 

rt and congratulated her on the excellent result 
of her preliminary work in New Zealand 

The Conference then closed. 
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ON Thursday, November 1st, a very 
pleasant function took place in the Hall 
of the Royal Society of Arts, London, when 
Roger Fry’s Portrait of Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth was presented to him by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw on behalf of some four hundred sub- 
scribers. Lord Esher, who presided, referred 
to the League as an important element in British 
culture, and said that this occasion was a 
testimony both to the success of the 
League and to the appreciation of those 
present. Mr. Bernard Shaw in presenting the 
portrait paid some very graceful compliments 
both to the League and to the work of its 
Director. In replying Mr. Whitworth offered 
a tribute to the support of Mr. Harley Granville- 
Barker in the founding of the League, and 
recorded his thanks to all those who had 
participated in the Presentation. Miss Elsie 
Fogerty and Mr. Harold Ridge then suitably 
acknowledged the help received from Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in bringing the idea of the 
Presentation to a successful issue, and the 
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Chairman concluded the proceedings with a 
word about Mr. Roger Fry who unfortunately 
had not lived to see his admirable picture 
presented. Mr. Fry, said Lord Esher, had 
presided at the very first Committee meeting 
ever held by the League, and they ought not 
to separate without remembering him. 


o 


The Conference of the League at Halifax 
is fully reported on other pages in this number, 
but here we would like to emphasise the 
Council’s appreciation of the excellent arrange- 
ments made by Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe and the 
Committee of the Halifax Thespians, under 
whose auspices the Conference was held. 
The only blot on the proceedings was the 
enforced absence of Mr. Frank Lee, the 
President of the Halifax Thespians, who was 
indisposed at the time and therefore unable 
to attend any of the programme. ‘Two items 
in this programme certainly deserve mention, 
though we have no space in this Number to 
report them fully. One was the most inter- 
esting sermon delivered by Bishop Frodsham 
in the Parish Church at the special service for 
delegates on the Sunday morning, and the 
other, the stimulating talk given by Miss 
Phyllis Bentley to the party of delegates who 
visited the Bronte’s home at Haworth on 
the Sunday afternoon. 


oa 


We do not remember a year which has seen 
a heavier toll of eminent members of the 
dramatic profession than the one which is 
now drawing to an end. The death of Sir 
Arthur Pinero is the culminating loss in a list 
which includes the names of Sir Gerald du 
Maurier, Sir Nigel Playfair and Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson. The eminence and influence of 
Pinero in the latter part of the last century 
are not always remembered, but anyone who 
is concerned to read the plays then being written 
will be reminded how great a figure has been 
removed from our stage. Pinero’s reputa- 
tion has undoubtedly suffered by his later 
plays—the only ones which many of the 
younger generation have seen. But revivals 
of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “Iris” or 
“His House in Order” could not fail to 


impress a modern audience since they display 
to the full Pinero’s mastery of craft, and deep 
knowledge of human nature, albeit seen 
through nineteenth eyes. 
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production of the Lloyds Dramatic Society 


The next 
will be “Staite by John Galsworthy, which will be 
given at The New Scala Theatre on December 6th, 7th 


and 8th, 1934, and produced by Mr. Frederick G. 
Lloyd. 

The Society has always enjoyed a reputation for the 
high standard of its productions and as Members of 
other Dramatic Societies, especially those who may be 
contemplating the production of the same play as our- 
selves, frequently wish to attend the performances, 
arrangements have been made by which parties of not 
less than 12 Members of similar Societies and attending on 
the same night, may obtain tickets on the following terms : 

Thursday, December 6th—All seats. 
Friday, December 7th.—All Seats with the excep- 
tion of Orchestra and Balcony Stalls, 
at the rate of three tickets for the price of two. 

Early application for these tickets is desirable and all 

such blocks of tickets are issued in strict order of receipt. 
ALBERT C. Dasss, 
Hon. Secretary. 


HESTON. 


The Hestrions came into being, as a company of 
amateur players, on 26th May, 1934, as the result of a 
growing feeling among certain local residents interested 
in Community Drama, that there was scope in Heston 
for a permanently organised Amateur Dramatic Society. 
The Hestrions’ aims are to study the Drama in all its 
aspects, and to produce plays of sound dramatic value. 
They propose to give at least two productions in every 
season, and as membership increases and their activities 
become more widely known and supported, they hope 
it may be possible to increase the number of productions. 

Membership at present numbers nineteen and new 
members, both men and women, will be welcomed. 
The Company will also be glad to receive invitations 
to perform plays on behalf of charitable organisations. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
94, Upper Sutton Lane, Heston, Middlesex. 


LEAVE IT TO PSMITH. 
CRIPPLEGATE THEATRE, OCTOBER 29TH. 


Lloyds’ Leaden Hall Players gave us a lively perform- 
ance of “Leave it to Psmith”’ at the Cripplegate Theatre. 
Although the first act was taken too sombrely, the 
second and third were played with a gusto that a good 
many societies fail to introduce into farce. Mr. Aggas 
as Baxter, Miss Robinson as Peavey and Mr. Sander 
doubling the Liftman and the Viscount had an excellent 
sense of speed and knew how to present characters in 
the farce convention. Mr. Belcher as Freddie and Mr. 
Willcox as Psmith had moments when they outshone 
everybody but did not manage to sustain their parts 
evenly. Mr. Campbell-Brown’s production had vigour 
and speed but lacked balance ; the grouping was not 
always beyond criticism. The "whole performance was 
unfortunately marred by extremely poor settings and 
unimaginative lighting. Like many other amateur 
societies these Players would do well to forsake farce for 
comedy or romance in which their considerable ability 
would receive far more scope. 

G. E. Mipp.epircu. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


ERNST TOLLER AT _ BRISTOL. 


At the joint invitation of the Workers’ Educational 
Association and the Folk House, Ernst Toller gave a 
lecture at the University on “The Modern German 
Theatre,” on October 27th. The crowded audience 
greatly appreciated both the lecture and their impres- 
sion of Mr. Toller’s remarkable personality. 

The lecturer traced the development of the German 
theatre from the extreme naturalism of pre-war days, 
through Expressionism to the new Realism. He 
a clear line between drama which embodied communal 
desires in the tradition of the ancient Greeks, and the 
modern drama of individual character which lasted 
unchallenged from Shakespeare to the Great War. 
The last phase we call realism, the Germans Naturalism. 
It is shown in, for instance, Galsworthy’s plays, by 
the accurate presentation on the stage of every det: 

After the War, Toller and his school began to produce 
plays of social forces in symbolic settings. (But stage 
mechanism continued to develop a realism of its own, to 
the extent of reproducing the impression of the stoke 
hole of a battleship so well as to make the audience 
seasick.) Meanwhile they gradually admitted the 
element of individual personality to focus and typify 
their ideas. 

Ernst Toller ended with a sorrowful recital of the 
names of great figures of the German Theatre who are 
now in exile. 

R. G. S. 


MILLICENT FAWCETT HALL. 


A “Drama” representative was afforded the oppor- 
tunity recently of going over the Millicent Fawcett 
Hall, which is now available for Dramatic Performances, 
Concerts, All-day Conferences, etc. It has an excellent 
stage with an up-to-date lighting plant and admirable 
dressing rooms. Dramatic Societies who dispense 
with scenery may have the use of curtain roy 
without extra charge. The auditorium is thorou 
heated and has a seating capacity of 230. Am 
restaurant adjoins the Hall, which is centrally clomeal 
at 46, Tufton Street, Westminster, a few minutes from 
the Abbey. 


LATEST RELEASES. 


This month’s amateur releases include the following : 
“The Distaff Side,” a Comedy of Women in Three 
Acts, by John Van Druten, with 2 interior scenes 
(3 changes), and a cast of 5 men and 8 women. ‘The 
performing royalty is five guineas. 

“Emil and the Detectives,” a Children’s Play in 
Three Acts, by Erich Kaestner—English Adaptation 
by Cyrus Brooks—has a large cast of children and 
adults. There are 11 scenes—which should present 
little difficulty—and the performing royalty is three 


guineas. 

“For the Love of Mike,” a Farcical Comedy in 
Three Acts, by H. F. Maltby, is admirably suited for 
small societies. The action of the play takes place in 
one interior scene, with a cast of 6 men and 3 women, 
and a royalty of three guineas. 

amateur rights of the above plays are all under 
the control of Messrs. Samuel French, Ltd., to whom 
application should be made. 
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From the Enthoven Collection. 


SCENE FROM “* TURLUTUTA’”’ AT THE 
BRITANNIA THEATRE, 1877. 
REPRODUCED FROM MR. A. E, WILSON’S 


“CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME” BY COURTESY 
OF THE PUBLISHERS, MESSRS. GEORGE 
ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
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SCENE FROM THE BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 
PRODUCTION OF EVREINOF’S ‘THEATRE 
OF THE SOUL.”’ 


















AN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMA. 


The Association of Teachers of Speech and Drama 
has been formed by the combined action of the two 
Royal Schools of Music—the Royal Academy of Music 

“| the Royal College of Music—and the two schools 
working under the Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University—the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and 
the Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic 
Art. Its object is to promote the study of speech in 
all its forms, and to link together teachers whose 

walifications are unexceptionable. Those eligible 
Zor sestaiuaihlin include teachers who are concerned 
with general speech training in schools and colleges, 
with corrective and phonetic work, and with 
remedial speech training (speech therapy), the 
large body of teachers working for the development 
of a popular and ps Men interest in dramatic 
art under the various educational authorities in the 
country, and teachers engaged in more strictly 
corrective or remedial work. 

The growing importance of clinical treatment for 
serious speech defects is engaging the attention of all 
local authorities. Modern results justify the expenditure 
involved, by transforming many seemingly hopeless 
sufferers ‘from speech defects into useful citizens. 

The lack of combined action on the part of those 
working in these various branches of the subject had 
led to waste of time and energy in many directions. 
The ignorance of the public as to what qualifications 
represent an adequate professional training has not 
promoted the general dignity and efficiency of the 
profession. Modern recognition of the importance 
and educational possibilities of spoken English seemed 
to call for this new organisation, in which it is hoped to 
include all existing teachers whose experience and 
qualifications entitle them to membership of the 
Royal Society of Teachers, as well as those holding the 
diplomas of the institutions mentioned above. 

The opening meeting of the Association will take 
place at the Conference of Educational Associations, 
at University College, on the morning of Tuesday, 
January 2nd, at 11.0, and will be preceded by the first 
general business meeting of the associates at 10.0 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins will take the chair at the general 
meeting, when the objects of the Association will be 
fully discussed. 

The Presidents of the Association for the first year 
are Mr. A. Acton-Bond, Hon. R.A.M., and Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. The Secretary is Miss 
M. Gulcik, 32, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


“TREASURE ISLAND.” 


An interesting item of news is that the amateur 
tights of the Arthur Bouchier Strand Theatre version 
“Treasure Island” are now available. Messrs. 
W. Foster Horsfield, Ltd., whose address is Suite 20, 
40 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1., are the sole and exclusive 
agents for this version, and all applications should be 
made to them. After the annual revival in the West- 
End this Christmas, the entire paren will be 
available for hire, at a very reasonable fi igure, to any 
amateur society that wishes to avail itself of the op- 
portunity of presenting this play with the maximum 
effect. This version of “Treasure Island” should 


prove as popular with Schools as with adult societies. 
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THE SASKATCHEWAN DRAMA LEAGUE. 
Miss B. Daisy Edwards writes : 
“T should like to tell you that we had our first “B” 

festival for towns, villages and rural centres last May 

24th with nine entries. It was the first public holiday 
of the year when one could enjoy the outdoors, but 

despite the fact that there were two beautiful lakes a 

few miles away the hall was crowded for the matineé 

and evening with a temperature of 94 degrees in the 

shade ; twenty-three of the town’s musicians gave u 

the day to supply beautiful music ; the first rehe 
were called at 7 a.m. and a number of teams had left 

their home town at 3 and 4 a.m. that morning, said 
good-byes at 1.30 a.m. on the following morning, 
and motored back and straight to work. It was in- 
spiring | The winning team motored 265 miles from 
their town of 300 inhabitants and made their costumes 
for “Campbell of Kilmohr” (16th or 17th century) for 
$1.50 each. I trust this information has not bored 
you but as I am a London-Canadian I thought it 
might interest you.’ 


THE FRIENDLY CENTURIONS DS. 

It is a great relief in these days of sophisticated 
incompetence to find a Society which obviously plays 
because it likes to play. The Centurions will make 
friends fast if they go on with this type of enthusiastic 
acting. But they must remember to insist that 
their technique shall not be outstripped. Much of 
their recent production of ‘Polly with a Past” 
and attractiveness was spoilt by inattention 
to elementary rules of technique and to 
that very old sin of amateurs—cessation of acting 
between speeches. Miss Burr’s Polly was remarkably 
good. She has stage sense and plenty of unforced 
humour; but her performances must not flag; she 
must sustain her part to the very end. Messrs. Kydd 
and Lloyd as two of the “chums” — attractively but 
without sufficient power. Mr. Hughes’ Van Zile 
lacked technical skill but showed imagination and zest. 
Miss Elphick’s performance was the most completely 
successful. Her Mrs. Van Zile was both clever and 
convincing. The production was well planned and 
always interesting........ A rather trivial play acted 
and produced with quite a degree of distinction. 

G. E. Mrpp.eprtcu. 


We hear that the Acton-Bond School of Euchorics 
and Drama are presenting a special performance of 
Robert Browning’s “‘Pippa Passes” at the Fortune 
Theatre on the evening of December 12th. as the first 
of a series of public productions of an educational 
character. This is only the second time that “‘Pippa 
Passes” has been seen on the public stage since it was 
written nearly one hundred years ago. Its last public 

rformance was twenty-five years ago at the old 
Fortune Playhouse. 

In conjunction with “Pippa Passes,” 
Night”’ will also be given. 

The cast includes Dorothy Black, Marjorie Gabain, 
George Skillan, Guy Verney, A. Acton-Bond and 
Richard Goolden. Both plays are being produced by 
Eve Acton-Bond. 


Another interesting revival is that of “The Joyous 
Pageant of the Holy Nativity” by Mr. Charles A. 
Claye which is to be performed by the Players from 
St. Mary’s, Graham Street at the Chelsea Palace Theatre 
at 2. 0 on December 8th, 12th, and 15th. This should 
not be missed. 





Sierra’s “‘Holy 
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FIFTY-TWO ONE ACT PLAYS 


Reviewed by Mary Wilde 


SuBjEcTS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


“Bight New One-Act Plays of 1934.” Edited by 
John Bourne. Lovat Dickson, 3s. 6d. 

“One-Act Plays of To-day.” Sixth Series. Selec- 
ted by J. W. Marriott. Harrap, 3s. 6d. 

“The Night of “Mr. H’.”, by Harold Brighouse ; 
““Chin-Chin-Chinaman”’ by Percy Walsh. French, 1s. 

“Domestic Interior,” by Hermon Ould ; “S.O.S.,” 
by Norman Leven ; “Superstition,” by Helen Stringer ; 
“The Man Who Thought of Everything,” by E. N. 
Taylor; “A Way With Surly Husbands,” by E. U. 
Ouless ; “Meet Mrs. Beeton,”’ by L. Du Garde Peach ; 
“Roundabout,” by W. S. Plymouth ; ““The Madonna 
of the Golden Hart,” by Robert Newton ; “Ghosts on 
Christmas Eve,” by M. B. Latter ; ““Crook’s Christmas,” 
by L. Du Garde Peach. Deane, ts. 


I put Mr. Bourne’s volume first on the list because 
it contains some plays of exceptional merit. The first 
is by Mr. James Bridie. In “Mrs. Waterbury’s Mil- 
lenium”’ he gives a flippant commentary on the economic 
situation. A widow is prepared to spend her wealth 
on relieving unemployment, but after collecting the 
opinions of sundry politicians and one of the unem- 
ployed, she decides that nothing need be done. The 
dialogue and characterisation are first-rate ; and if the 
conclusion is rather teasing to the social reformer, 
no matter. It is an excellent comedy. So also is 
“Happy Death Ltd.,” in which Mr. F. Sladen-Smith 
presents a new idea, worked out with humour and 
insight into human nature. People play with the idea 
of death for various reasons, but few face it, even though 
they have paid a subscription to this unique company 
which ensures a “happy — This is a play well 
worth doing because of its originality and range of 
characters, and it has a truly surprising climax. 

Mr. Sydney Box’s “‘Fantastic Flight”’ offers a glorious 
opportunity to the imaginative producer with its spot 
lights, black-outs and intensely rapid action. More- 
over, it is of topical interest, for it suggests a novel 
method of bringing about world peace. It is thrilling 
to read and has a denouement of paralysing power. 
So strong is this play that it dwarfs anything that fol- 
lows it, and ““The Lonely of Heart,” by Miss Dorothy 
Coates, suffers by comparison. This is the simple 
story of a young wife crushed by her husband’s selfish- 
ness. Her true love goes away and returns to find her 
dead. ‘The setting is about the year 1845. It is well 
written and has a wistful atmosphere that is not un- 
pleasing. Any company of average acting ability 
could make a success of it. Next follows “The Hat 
Trick” by Mr. Neil Grant, a satire on self-importance 
that demands humour in the actors and sophistication 
in the audience. Otherwise it might appear merely 
feeble. Its opening is very effective, and the costumes 
allow great scope for invention. 

And now we come to “Bathsheba of Saaremaa,” a 
tragedy classical in its simplicity and force. ‘Three 
peasants are the characters, a young man, his wife, and 
his old mother ; and the play tells how the overlord 
sends the man for a term of military service so that he 
may possess the wife. The husband guesses this, 
mr urged on by his jealous mother, he strangles the 
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girl, Madam Aino Kallas deals with elemental pas- 
sions, and employs extraordinarily vivid imagery, 
This work is not far short of greatness. “The Pacifist” 
has eight women characters of widely different types 
such as one finds in a country town. Each is true to 
life and Miss Olive Popplewell has drawn them with 
understanding. There is a diverting committee 
meeting, but the end of the play is somewhat of a 
scramble. “Black Night” the editor’s own contribu- 
tion, takes us to Russia in 1917and shows us a bourgeois 
family fleeing from the Bolshevists. But one of the 
daughters has turned Bolshevik and arranges to betray 
the Countess Sonia. The tragedy is that the agent kills 
the Bolshevik girl’s own sister by mistake. This play 
has great reality and in a short space presents a moving, 
intensely human spectacle. 

The book of ten one-act plays, collected fro 
various sources and the sixth in Mr. J. W. 
Marriott’s well-known series, contains something for 
all tastes. “Women at War,” by Edward Percy, is a 
historical drama for seven women. The time is the 
Civil War, and Mistress Neve and Joan Barebegod are 
making bandages for the wounded. Each is violently 
partisan, but they drop their differences over an exchange 
of recipes, and the climax comes when one loses a son 
and the other a husband in the war. A little too 
obvious this plot, and the dialogue consciously archaic, 
but the women are well drawn, and their hands kept 
busy. In “The Dye-Hard” we watch the conflict in 
the mind of Tom Murgatroyd, who is on strike because 
his master proposes to introduce machinery that turns 
out an inferior dye. Mr. Harold Brighouse writes a 
rich Lancashire comedy, in which every line tells and 
expectation increases from moment to moment. 

“Augustus in Search of a Father” is good Cockney 
drama with only three characters, a night watchman, 
a facetious policeman and a young down-and-out : but 
they create a complete world. This is first rate 
“theatre,” with one weak spot, perhaps, that the father 
fails to recognise his son. It is hardly necessary to 
recommend ““The Workhouse Ward,”’ which must be 
familiar to most playgoers, nor yet “Mr. Sampson,” 
a prize-winning play and a great favourite. The 
dramatic situation is so good that the play almost acts 
itself. The pitfall is to make the sisters young and coy, 
whereas they are forty when the bachelor makes his 
proposal. 

In ““The Londonderry Air”’ the scene is New England 
in the early nineteenth century. Miss Rachel Field is 
the author. Hers is an altogether charming play in 
which a strolling fiddler works on the sensibilities of 
a young serving girl and lures her from the prospect of 
a humdrum marriage to a free life of romance and 
adventure. In contrast to this there follows a burlesque 
“The Poison Party,” another play by Mr. F, Sladen- 
Smith. This demands a highly-developed sense of 
humour in both actors and audience. Badly played 
it might appear silly, but if interpreted in the right 
spirit, it should be real fun. Now for “The Dumb 
Wife of Cheapside,” a dramatisation of a medizval 
story taken from Rabelais, which was also used | 
Anatole France for his “‘Man Who Married a Dum 
Wife.” A rich Alderman marries a fair wife who is 
dumb : but when her speech is restored she lets forth 
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such a torrent of words that the husband consents to 
be made deaf in self-defence. A most lively comedy, 
full of action and interest, and written in the graceful 
style that always distinguishes the work of Mr. Ashley 
Dukes. This play is rather longer than the usual 
one-act form. 

“The Great Globe Itself” shows us the Globe Theatre 
during a rehearsal of ‘“The Tempest”’ in the presence of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. The Elizabethan period 
is cleverly suggested and known facts about the actors 
ate skilfully made use of by Mr. Ralph S. Walker. 
This play would appeal to an audience that can ap- 
preciate its literary flavour. Last comes a play about 
the Roman occupation of Britain, “The turion’s 
Billet at Swacking Bulphen.” ‘This would make an 
excellent breaking-up entertainment for senior scholars 
who know some Latin. The interest lies in the relations 
between the centurion and the Celtic family on which 
he is quartered, and humour is provided by their 
attempts to learn each other’s language. Latin tags 
abound. It is written by Mr. A. J. Talbot. 

In “The Night of Mr. H”’ we see a picture of Charles 
Lamb and his friends at a supper party on the night 
when his farce ““Mr. H.” was hissed off the stage. 
There is no action at all, but the characters are cleverly 
created. ‘“‘Chin-Chin Chinaman” is a tabloid thriller 
complete with revolvers, stolen emeralds and detectives 
in disguise. The dialogue is particularly good, and the 
whole thing very exciting. The next play “Domestic 
Interior” depends on exactness for characterisation, 
for which very full details are given. The scene is a 
stuffy parlour, amusingly furnished, in which twelve 
well-diversified people gather after a wedding ; but at 
the end of the feast the bride’s first husband who had 
been reported dead,turnsup. The end did not convince 
me, but the rest of it is excellent comedy and could be 
wildly funny in the hands of good actors. “S.O.S.” 
isa kitchen drama. Why is the mother always ironing 
in this type of play? However, the action is con- 
cerned with the revolt of the younger generation 
against social conditions: unemployment leads an 
ambitious youth to become a motor bandit, and he kills 
an old man in escaping the police. The conclusion is 
left uncertain. Will the young man own up? It 
is a good play, bearing the impress of reality, but 
lowering to the spirits of the audience. I imagine. 

“Superstition” has been broadcast in several countries. 
It is a light comedy about a foolish woman who gives 
a valuable diamond to a burglar because its history has 
always been associated with disaster. Good enter- 
tainment with no attempt at uplift. ‘““The Man who 
Thought of Everything” is a witty trifle concerning an 
elopement, that should act as well as it reads. Only it is 
rather short. The next play is an adaptation from the 
German of Hans Sachs—“*A Way With Surly Husbands,” 
and is in simple verse. It has a picturesque sixteenth 
century setting, makes no great demands in the way 
of acting, and is about domestic quarrels settled by a 
Wise Woman. Next we have a play about cookery 
called “‘Meet Mrs. Beeton.”” A publisher and his wife 
give a disastrously bad dinner to the famous lady, 
who reveals her knowledge of cookery by improving 
the dishes sent in. She does this in the p em room, 
with what apparatus it is not divulged. Few hostesses 
would put up with such behaviour. Apart from that, 


the play gives a comic picture of the manners of 1860. 
“Roundabout” has an unusually complex plot, but 
some of the threads are not worked into the pattern. 
Fourteen characters drift into an East End cafe, and 
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life is exhibited in the raw. Joe with his roundabout 
is an execrescence and some of the street women 
don’t matter much. A sordid but all too real drama 
of the underworld. Much the same kind of setting 
ap in “The Madonna of the Golden Hart,”” where 
Lil, a barmaid of virgin innocence, mothers young 
sailors, but is in love with an actor who misunderstands 
her motives, and leaves her to console herself with a 
rosary and a blue-eyed sailor boy. The dialogue and 
characterisation are far better than the plot. 

Last come two seasonable plays. “Ghosts on 
Christmas Eve” uses the device of making pictures 
come to life. In this case a Georgian beauty and a 
Victorian dame appear in a haunted room and exchange 
views with one another and with a modern girl called 
Jackie. The contrast in manners is amusingly brought 
out, but the climax is far-fetched. In “Crook’s Christ- 
mas,” Mr. du Garde Peach presents a slick bright 
thriller that can be thoroughly recommended. The 
characters wear fancy dress and masks at a dance, 
and there is some clever double-crossing when various 
thieves attempt to steal jewels from a safe. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


“Ladies Only.” Six one-act plays with All-Women 
Casts. By Muriel and Sydney Box. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 
“‘The Chimney Corner,” by M. E. Atkinson. Deane. 


Is. 

If the level of plays for women is low, the first two 
pieces in this collection will not do much to raise it. 
“‘Peace in Our Time” is about a League of Nations 
meeting, and during the usual talk about armaments, 
an incredible stranger in black appears and says war is 
declared. She laughs a “‘demoniacal laugh” and when 
her veil is blown back a death’s head is seen, If the 
idea of the authors is to exhibit team work, I wonder 
what the other acts are to do while the boring Averil 
delivers her final harangue (it covers a page). As for 
the curtain, when “the sun comes out and lights up 
her face like a halo,” it won’t do. Why should not 
that same sun give them all halos? ‘March Wedding” 
is almost as absurd. The dialogue is forced, 
and when the bride, all ready for the ceremony, is 
visited by an unknown woman who tells her that 
the bridegroom has brought about her father’s 
ruin, one can only laugh. The bride accepts the 
situation, and steps offto church. In “‘Danse Macabre” 
we come down to realities. The scene is a home for 
decayed gentlewomen, and their pathetically narrow 
interests are revealed with a sure touch. It arouses 
apprehension right at the start and prepares one for the 
moment when petty jealousy rises to the height of 
madness and ushers in a tragedy. Good theatrical 
fare, but depressing. 

As an antidote I recommend “Amazons on Broad- 
way,” a brisk thriller about women racketeers, with 
plenty of American slang. A young woman police- 
man goes to the headquarters of a gang that run a 
beauty parlour, finds her elder sister is the “Big Shot” 
there, and with the aid of a cage of mice terrifies the 
racketeers and gets them arrested. Played fast it should 
be capital fun for a youthful company. ‘“‘Number Ten” 
has a hospital scene and raises the question whether 
incurable painful disease should be put an end to. 
The nurses are uncommonly true to life, so is their 
conversation. An element of romance is introduced 
which lends pathos to the climax. “Be Sure Your 
Sex Will Find You Out” is a skit on the worship of 
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film stars. Thousands of women and girls gather to 
do homage to the memory of a dead film hero, and his 
old mother is invited to address the meeting. She 
confesses to the committee that her son was a girl in 
disguise, but they agree to keep it a secret from the 
world. This play only needs good team work to make 
it a first rate show. “The Chimney Corner” takes us 
to a Belgian cottage behind the German lines in 1916. 
An English officer is hidden there by peasant women 
who are spies and arrange his escape just in time. 
This is a very actable play in which fear, danger and 
courage are combined to create an atmosphere of tense 
reality. 

In addition to these plays for women only, there are 
“Women at War” and “The Pacifist” dealt with in the 


first section. 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS. 


“Right New Plays for Boys and Girls.” Edited by 
John Bourne. Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 

“The Wonderful Tourist,” by F. Sladen-Smith ; 
“The Miracle on Watling Street,” by Ronald Gow ; 
*“Mencius was a Bad Boy,” by S. I. Hsiung ; “Pedro 
the Toreador,” by Margeret Carter; ““The Princess 
and the Players,” by Barbara Watts ; ““Green Broom,” 
by Eileen Douglas ; “The Forgotten Room,” by Jean 
Pellerin ; ““Down the Crocus Tunnel,” by John Bourne. 

In this neat and inexpensive book you will find 
fresh and suitable material for young actors. What 
could be more attractive to children than a play about 
the jungle with opportunities for dressing up as animals? 
“The Wonderful Tourist” shows a man and wife 
resting by a sacred 1, with beasts of prey prowling 
in and out. But the calm demeanour of the tourist 
and the wisdom of his dog combine to save their lives. 
Children will enjoy acting in this, and it can be simply 
staged. “The Miracle on Watling Street” is a play 
for the open air suitable for boys of ten or twelve. 
It is about some amusing pranks of Robin Hood and 
his men. A very gay piece of fooling that begins and 
ends with a song. Next comes a » he by a Chinese 
author that is quite out of the ordinary. The title 
“Mencius Was a Bad Boy”’ indicates the plot, and it 
tells how the boy’s mother has to move from place to 
“a0 because her son causes trouble with her neigh- 

urs. ‘There is something very naive about this play 
with its Chinese background. The properties needed 
are few and the stage directions are detailed and im- 
portant. The story points a heavy moral, but the 
setting is so unusual that enterprising children should 
be delighted with it. ‘“‘Pedro the Toerador”’ has quite 
a complicated plot and a romantic element runs through 
it. The Spanish scene gives a chance for brilliant 
colour effects, and what boy would not relish the 
prospect of impersonating a toreador? But there is 
no bull fight. 

“The Princess and the Players” is staged in a garden, 
to which the young Princess Elizabeth admits a company 
of travelling players. She appears as a high spirited, 
wilful child with an inborn love of acting. The 
play gives a good picture of an actor’s life in the year 
1541. A folk-song is dramatised in “Green Broom,” 
which is sung as a prologue. There are three scenes 
divided off by traverse curtains, and the costumes are 
teminiscent of fairy tale illustrations. An altogether 
charming play. Now “The Forgotten Room.” If the 
difficulties of production can be overcome, here is a 
fascinating play in which old portraits come to life and 
describe events that have taken place in the old house. 
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ACT PLAYS 


A child has to sit behind each picture frame so as 4 
to be seen till a light is thrown on it ; there are sugg 
tions for managing this. This play provides plenty ¢ 
action and is suitable for children of all ages. There # 
singing, too, as an added charm. The only fairy pla 
in the collection is put last, “Down the Crocus Tunnel 
Two children visit the flower fairies underground an 
see them at work making the flowers grow. Overhe 
the wicked gnomes paint the daffodils red. A produa 
with imagination could make this fantasy extreme 
attractive. 


VILLAGE DRAMA. 


“Mrs. Snagge, Detective,” by O. M. Popplewell 
“Sanctuary,” by Phabe M. Rees ; “The Lustre Jug 
by Norah Kelly ; “At the Half-Moon Inn,” by Besy 
Tanner ; ““The Crock, the Cock and the Candle,” 
Hugh Chesterman; “The Auction,” by Hilda 
Fitch. Deane. 1s. 

“The Pump,” by Mary Kelly. Deane. 3d. 

It is to be hoped that no other Women’s Institu 
harbours such a crew of back-biting scandalmonge 
as those in “Mrs. Snagge, Detective.” Yet the char 
ters seem true enough and the dialogue unforce 
The slight plot is about the loss of a diamond rin 
but the explanation of its disappearance is hard 
swallow. “Sanctuary” is a more substantial pla 
for it is based on a historical incident—how a Frene 
girl takes the veil in gratitude to the nuns who sav 
her lover from the guillotine. The convent atmosphen 
almost stifles criticism ; even so, Sister Anne is 
waspish character to find in a nunnery. The actio 
needs to be speeded up by cutting some of the earlj 
dialogue and reducing the long Te Deum toa minimur 
Then the play would be worth doing. “The Lust 
Jug” is a very actable piece for village societies. 
scene is a cottage. The grandmother cherishes th 
jug because it is the last possession she has left ar 
symbolises her married life. Rather than let h 
daughter-in-law sell it to a dealer, she breaks it. 
plot is entirely credible and the sentiment sincet 
I like this play. 

“The Half-Moon Inn” plunges into romantic come¢ 
of the eighteenth century. It is about a highwaymag 
who is captured but has a providential escape, the 
there are wedding bells pot reformation. The ple 
is neatly finished off and has moments of great excit 
ment. We pass next to a mediocre play—The Crod 
the Cock, and the Candle,” which is concerned with th 
loss of a five pound note and the elaborate arrangemen 
made to catch the thief, while the money is only | mi 
laid, After this it is a pleasure to come upon 
Auction,” a comedy that deserves high praise for ii 
excellent characterisation and skilful plot. Whea 
Jane Willet died she left instructions that four iec 
of furniture each containing a hidden bequest shou 
be auctioned amongst her relatives ; after which he 
will should be read. This proves a most astute af 
humourous document, and presents one surprise aftes 
another, but the right ‘people benefit in the end. 
is village drama at its very best. 

In addition to these plays, there is a short dre 
exercise by Miss Mary Kelly called ““The Pump,” which 
is intended for practice in developing dialogue and 

reparing the way for the dramatic climax. It well 
Pade i purpose, but it’s pity it has to end with a street 
accident, a disaster which is now, alas, so common 
real life as to lack any element of surprise. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLES 


Charrington Strect, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of 
Producer and Manager 


DECEMBER PERFORMANCES, 1934 


6th, 7th, 8th, 13th and 14th at & p.m. 
Sth and 15th at 3 


MAKE-BELIEVE by A. A. Milne 


Epitn Ne&vILLe 
Rosg Pezaro 








a Spring Season commences January 24th 1935 





ANNUAL SPECIAL SHOW! 


a + A New Revue presented by the Repertory Company 


on January roth, 11th and 12th. 
Produced by TOM HARRISON. 


All Seats Reserved 5/- and 2/6 





Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 


A ae Company, end for 
ts for Theatre Orchestra. 
Send sta for 





| THE PLAYER’S 


LIBRARY 
II 


Being the first y Lage to 

the Catalogue of ks in the 

Library of the British Drama 
League. 

Containing all the Accessions 


since April 1930 and a complete 
List of Yeading Sets. 


Indispensable to all users of 
the Library. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
By Post 2s. 8d. 


from: 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE in the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes : 


**I enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it.”’ 





The Complete Course consists of 12 Lessons with exercises 


and Critical Advice. Special attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is £7 0 to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete Course, but with fewer exercises. 


Fee Four -Guineas to Members of the League. 





PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.z. 








All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 











Chas. H. FOX Lim 
Theatrical Costumiers C Wig Makers, - 
184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1. q 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-8, . 


OWING TO EXTENSIVE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
HAVE NOW ACQUIRED THE ABOVE PREMISES. 





COSTUMES FOR :— 
“NINA ROSA” “RIO RITA” 
“BALL AT THE SAVOY” “SUNNY” 
“STAND UP AND SING” “THAT’S A GOOD GIRL” 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 











GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS 


Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTURY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.11, 
where you could ‘produce your next show at a very nominal cost? — 


If you cannot call, why not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870, 
for particulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 


OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS. 

















Manager: MICHABL WATTS. Technical Advisers: ESTHER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD, 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 


They may lack very little to make them a success, 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or stren the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can belp. 
*“PLAY-DOCTORS” 


15 Gloucester Mansions, 1404 Shaftesbury Avenuc, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.2: Temple Bar 4% 





Printed by Gao. B. Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon. 
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